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Book Review Number 


The End of Economic Man. By Peter F. Drucker. New 

York, The John Day Company, 1939. $2.50. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this is one of the most signifi- 
cant books of the year. The author—formerly on the 
staff of the Frankfurter General Anzeiger—is much more 
than his vocational specialization in finance and and po- 
litical science indicates. He is a philosopher and his- 
torian. His thesis, in a word, is that the concept of the 
“economic man” which underlies both the capitalist sys- 
tem of society and the socialist reconstruction has become 
bankrupt and that this outmoding of a basic assumption 
underlying modern civilization is what the fascist revolu- 
tions have documented in such melancholy fashion. Mr. 
Drucker is careful to say that it is Europe, not America, 
that he is diagnosing, but the reader can not fail to see 
the relevance of his psychological analysis to the current 
era regardless of geography. 

The problem the author grapples with is the conversion 
of the peoples of Germany and Italy to a system that 
embodies no positive ideal, no substantive hope, but is 
built on the negation of the principles which western 
civilization has taken for granted. “Unlike any earlier 
revolution, not even the minority in the countries of the 
old order accepts the tenets, the spirit, and the achieve- 
ments of totalitarianism. And yet, fascism has been 
gaining ground steadily until it has become master of 
Europe.” Fascism is thus a revolt against reason, a 
desperate resort to the irrational, which not only disre- 
gards “truth” but discredits it. “Not once,” the author 
writes concerning Dr. Goebbels, “but several times have 
I heard him say in mass meetings when the people 
cheered a particularly choice lie: ‘Of course, you under- 
stand all this is just propaganda’; and the masses only 
cheered louder.” Beset by the demons which have 
emerged as the real masters of destiny—“poison gas and 
bombs from the air, permanent unemployment, and ‘too 
old at forty’”—the people have put their faith in the 
fascist “miracle” as the means of recovering the meaning 
of life. The “miracle” can only turn out to be a “mirage.”’ 

Christianity, Mr. Drucker points out, has always op- 
posed the false doctrine of the “economic man.” The 
churches alone among representative social institutions 
are not built upon economic values. It is the religious 
forces today that “make life tolerable for the masses” 
because they are “not exclusively built upon the collapsed 
concept of economic man.” The churches are thus, para- 
doxically, both stronger than ever and peculiarly im- 
potent. They are “unable to formulate the new con- 
structive concept of society which they pretend to have. 


Their impotence therefore abets totalitarian fascism, 
though they should know and actually do know that to- 
talitarianism is far more antireligious and far more op- 
posed to the fundamental beliefs of Christianity than 
Marxism at its atheistic worst.” 

Totalitarianism in Germany expresses itself in Wehr- 
wirtschaft—the organization of the entire social life on 
the military pattern, officer and man. It seeks, to be sure, 
the realization of spiritual values outside the economic 
realm, and that is good, but it involves the assumption 
that war is a normal human activity and puts the whole 
nation under forced draft for war production. Hence it 
can only fail. 

The outlook is not without hope. “In his self-imposed 
resignation from society the individual, freed from the 
limitations of the concept of economic man, will pro- 
duce a new, non-economic, social substance which he will 
endow with freedom.” 

It is impossible to do justice to so fundamental a study 
in a brief review. The light thrown on fascist economics 
and on the nature of Nazi anti-Semitism add to the value 
of a book which no careful student of our times can afford 
to ignore. F. E. J. 


This Nation Under God. By Arthur E. Holt. 

Willett, Clark & Co., 1939. $2.00. 

Here are the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1938. They 
make one of the most valuable of the numerous recent 
titles on the relation of Christianity to democracy. Dr. 
Holt has dedicated this book to those who till the soil. 
(How long is it since a professor in a theological sem- 
inary did that?) But this is not what is ordinarily known 
as a rural book. It is rather universal and inclusive in its 
interest. Dr. Holt deals with economic as well as politi- 
cal democracy. He does not make any easy statements 
to the effect that Christianity as usually organized sup- 
ports democracy. Rather he engages in a critical dis- 
cussion which might be summed up under the question, 
which Christianity supports which democracy ? 

In the campaign of 1896 there was only one prominent 
clergyman in Chicago who publicly revealed a sympa- 
thetic interest in the young Democratic spokesman from 
the prairies. The clergymen of Boston for the most part 
spoke harsh words about Andrew Jackson and Thomas 
Jefferson. Dr. Holt can find five or six good reasons for 
believing that Protestantism in its present expression will 
not give whole-hearted support to democracy in its present 
trials and crises. 

This book must by all means be read by every one 
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supporting the ecumenical movement. Dr. Holt thinks 
that the unity of Piotestant churches should be accom- 
plished somewhat in the form of a loose-leaf note book 
rather than in any organic fashion. Further, to all 
interested in a World Council of Churches he recommends 
the reading of the history of the League of Nations. He 
feels that the proposed World Council is offering mem- 
bership “to groups who have been the advocates of the 
closed mind and the religious work departments of em- 
pire capitalism, and are today monuments of ecclesiastical 
egotism multiplying jobs for clergymen and maintaining 
them in comparative opulence. . . . The problem that 
faces the New Holy Catholic Church is that of finding 
instruments of self-criticism which will work as effec- 
tively as did the old competitive system. That system, 
with all its faults, at least allowed the critics of the church 
to start a new church.” Roy <i. 


Character Education in a Democracy. By S. R. Slavson. 


New York. Association Press, 1939. $2.50. 


New Trends in Group Work. Edited by Joshua Lieberman. 
New York. Association Press, 1938. $2.00. 


Supervision in Social Group Work. By Sidney J. Linden- 
berg. New York, Association Press, 1939. $1.50. 


From Building to Neighorhood. By Abel J. Gregg and 
peng Himber. New York. Association Press, 1938. 
cents. 


Integrating the Camp, the Community and Social Work. 
By Lowell Julliard Carr, Mildred Aileen Valentine and 
— H. Levy. New York. Association Press, 1939. 
The creation, several years ago, by the National Con- 

ference of Social Work, of a section on group work put 

the term “group work” into large circulation and gave 
impetus to the publication of extensive materials. The 

Association Press has made available valuable volumes 

among which are the five titles listed above. 

Mr. Slavson is one of the best known of the educators 
interested in informal group work. He thinks the educa- 
tional profession has paid it relatively little attention, 
mainly because it has not considered it education at all. 
However, during recent years educators generally have 
been paying more attention to the importance of “inti- 
mate, informal, face-to-face relations to character, to per- 
sonality, to social development.” Mr. Slavson’s thorough 
treatise combines a penetrating philosophy with discus- 
sion of practical procedures. It is written with an aware- 
ness of fluctuation in modern society with all its confu- 
sion of values. There is a lively discussion of the prob- 
lem of competition. Mr. Slavson points out the need for 
building personalities capable of competing when they 
must compete but without the aim of competition as an 
end in itself. 

In New Trends in Group Work the National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Group Work presents a symposium 
of articles by 19 persons, the contributions being edited 
by Joshua Lieberman, chairman of the editorial commit- 
tee. The purpose of this symposium is to encourage crit- 
ical thinking and experimentation among group workers 
themselves. A certain number of contributions are re- 
printed from periodicals. Among the educators repre- 
sented are John Dewey, E. C. Lindeman, Wm. H. Kil- 
patrick, Grace L. Coyle, LeRoy E. Bowman, Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr., Clara A. Kaiser. 

Professor Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of Union Theological 
Seminary, says in his foreword to Supervision in Social 
Group Work that the enterprise is still in its infancy; 

“it lacks direction and standards.” Nevertheless, educa- 

tors are beginning to see the potentialities and the diffi- 


culties. Mr. Lindenberg, who is director of activities of 
the Neighborhood Center of Philadelphia, has written a 
practical guide for the use of executives, educators, and 
leaders who have responsibility for supervision of activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Gregg and Miss Himber present a manual on de- 
centralization of group work, written largely in terms of 
the experience of local Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. It may be read in part for valuable data on the 
vitality of Association programs that are not carried on in 
the conventional buildings of towns and cities. 

Why do boys continue to get into trouble in spite of 
the character building and guidance agencies in the typical 
American community? This was the pertinent question 
which the authors of Integrating The Camp, The Com- 
munity and Social Work put to themselves. The book 
tells about a special project carried on in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, with a selected group of 88 boys who had been 
hard to handle by ordinary methods and agencies. The 
existing resources of all the agencies were focussed in a 
systematic way on this group. The results are evaluated 
by means of comparisons with a large group of boys who 
did not receive the special treatment. The camp played 
a large part, and individual guidance also. The report 
stresses the value of integration of agencies and forces and 
incidentally tells how a research project evolved into a 
service agency. B. Y. L. 


Church-State Relationships in Education in North Carolina 
Since 1776. By Luther L. Gobbel. Durham, N. C., Duke 
University Press, 1938. $3.00. 

Although it concerns the history of a single state this 
study throws a great deal of light on the secularization of 
education in this country, particularly in the South. It 
traces the development of concern for education on the 
part of the churches through the vicissitudes of church- 
state controversy since the American Revolution. It is 
well written and carefully documerted. 


The study shows that the Protestant churches in North 
Carolina have manifested a disposition to retire from the 
field of education as the state has become ready to carry 
the full responsibility. Prior to 1840 the church schools 
and private schools occupied the field of elementary and 
secondary education. As the state took over the task 
much of the spirit and purpose that characterized the 
program of the churches was continued. The public 
school system broke down after the Civil War and the 
churches “kept alive interest in education.” 

The account of the work of Calvin Henderson Wiley as 
the first superintendent of common schools in North 
Carolina is very illuminating. He was a Presbyterian 
of the Presbyterians who “sought to establish a deep 
religious purpose in the public schools of the state.” He 
even contended for the use of the Bible in common schools 
and for maintaining a theistic foundation for education 
in the school system. Yet he managed to do all this so 
completely within the framework of public opinion and 
conviction, regardless of denominational divisions, that 
his regime was marked by great harmony and goodwill. 

At the present time the churches in North Carolina, 
as elsewhere in the country, deplore the lack of religious 
teaching for the younger generation. “The public school 
program, including extracurricular and recreational activi- 
ties, has so appropriated the time of the pupils, even after- 
noons and Saturdays, that the churches find it difficult, 
even where they have the leadership, to do effectively 
what they regard as desirable and necessary.” F. E. J. 
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America Now. By Thirty-six Americans. Edited by Harold 
i Stearns. ew York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
00. 


Thirty-six Americans make “an inquiry into civiliza- 
tion in the United States.” Seventeen years earlier Mr. 
Stearns edited a somewhat similar symposium under the 
title Civilization in the United States. A few of the 
present authors contributed to the earlier edition. For 
example, Deems Taylor makes a number of references 
to his appraisal of music in the early years of the post- 
war period. Then he seemed somewhat pessimistic in 
regard to the prospects of popular appreciation of music. 
In 1938 he felt that great progress had been made and 
he gave the credit for it largely to the radio. Perhaps 
the public high schools also deserve a good deal of credit. 

A symposium of this sort is, of course, difficult to re- 
view. Many of the contributions are very concise inter- 
pretations of various movements written out of rich ex- 
perience. For example, Louis Stark writes on labor, 
John T. Flynn on business, Walton H. Hamilton on eco- 
nomics, Bruce Bliven on public opinion, George Soule on 
radicalism, Christian Gauss on education, Karl A. Men- 
ninger on psychiatry. 

The first symposium contained no references to re- 
ligion. The one now under review contains a contribu- 
tion on Catholicism by Father Francis X. Talbot, Editor 
of America, a well-known Jesuit weekly, and one on 
Protestantism by Dr. H. Paul Douglass, secretary of the 
Commission for the Study of Christian Unity of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Father Talbot gives a very clear and frank account of 
the theory and practice of the Catholic church with par- 
ticular reference to the United States. He also discusses 
the several schools of thought among Catholics with re- 
gard to relations with other faiths. Dr. Douglass con- 
fines himself mainly to an interpretation of Protestant 
influence on the culture of the United States and of the 
extent to which Protestantism is itself a reflection of 
American culture. 

Mr. Stearns explains that religion was not included in 
the first symposium because he believes that such con- 
tributors as Father Talbot and Dr. Douglass could not 
have been secured at that time. Anyone familiar with or- 
ganized religion in the United States must know that 
with all due respect to these esteemed contributors there 
were many people who could have done it seventeen 
years ago. 


Let Me Think. By H. A. Overstreet. New York. The 
Peoples Library, The Macmillan Company, 1939. $.60. 

Which Way America? By Lyman Bryson. New York. The 
Peoples Library, The Macmillan Company, 1939. $.60. 


Here Comes Labor. By Chester M. Wright. New York. The 
Peoples Library, The Macmillan Company, 1939. $.60. 


They Worked For a Better World. By Allan Seager. New 
York. The Peoples Library, The Macmillan Company, 
1939. $.60. 

Who Are These Americans? By Paul B. Sears. New York. 
The Peoples Library, The Macmillan Company, 1939. $.60. 
These volumes, which are the first five of the Peoples 

Library, are the result of a project which is probably the 

first systematic attempt to combine scientific procedure 

with popular writing. The Library is the joint product 
of a committee of the American Association for Adult 

Education and the Macmillan Company. The effort is 

declared to be “in direct line of descent from James 

Harvey Robinson” and particular reference is made in an 

announcement to his book, The Humanizing of Knowl- 

edge, published in 1924. The sponsors of the Peoples 
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Library declare that Dr. Robinson’s statement of the in- 
tellectual problems involved in popularization and of 
practical suggestions for popularization have not been 
improved upon since that formulation 15 years ago. Dr. 
Robinson thought knowledge needed to be humanized so 
that ordinary citizens might find it understandable and 
useful. He suggested a series of books having from 20,000 
to 40,000 words. He believed that the style of writing 
was of first importance. For this production he thought 
there was need of a “new class of writers,” and to bring 
them together he suggested as a means “an effective 
if informal conspiracy to promote the diffusion of the 
best knowledge we have of man and his world.” 

Charles A. Beard, who is chairman of the Committee 
in charge of the Peoples Library, was long a friend and 
associate of Professor Robinson. The other members of 
the Committee are George P. Brett, Jr., of the Macmillan 
Company, Morse A. Cartwright, of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, and Lyman Bryson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Through the Peoples Library a thoughtful attempt is 
being made to present sound knowledge to the kind of 
people who read popular magazines. It is believed that 
very few books are written now-a-days in a way that 
makes it possible for these readers to comprehend and 
enjoy them. 

In 1936 a readability laboratory was established at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Many types of 
writing were analyzed and tested. Experiments were 
made in writing and rewriting. As a result of these 
laboratory studies it was decided that the Peoples Library 
should have, above all, three special qualities: lucidity, 
comprehensibility, appeal. 

Dr. Overstreet’s book—Let Me Think—discusses prob- 
lems of everyday living and of practical psychology from 
the viewpoint of a philosopher and psychologist. His 
viewpoint is broad enough to include a discussion of 
values commonly called spiritual. 

Professor Bryson tells about democracy and rival sys- 
tems, stressing mainly political democracy, and conclud- 
ing with a lively discussion under the question “Can we 
keep it from happening here?” 

Chester M. Wright had a difficult assignment—in- 
terpreting the world of labor. He deals with some of the 
most acute controversies in American life. 


In They Worked For a Better World, Allen Seager 
gives short biographies of Roger Williams, Thomas Paine, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Ed- 
ward Bellamy, in the course of which it is revealed that 
idealists may be or have to be fairly tough. 

If people are really interested in people then Who Are 
These Americans? by Paul B. Sears should have a great 
appeal. BR. Y. i, 


Lords of the Press. By George Seldes. New York. Julian 

Messner, Inc., 1938. $3.00. 

Mr. Seldes, who has written about the press before, 
telling of his experience as a war correspondent under 
the title You Can’t Print That, dedicates this series of 
short biographies of American newspaper publishers and 
editors “to the American Newspaper Guild and others 
interested in a free press.” Mr. Seldes has but slight 
respect for the American newspaper as an institution and 
for those who own and control it. 

He holds that most of our best known metropolitan 
papers are anti-labor and anti-liberal. He thinks that 
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the most outstanding figure in American journalism is 
William Allen White of Emporia, Kansas. He is in- 
cluded in this book even though he is described as not a 
press lord. The short biography of Mr. White presents 
him as representing altogether the best in the American 
editorial tradition. J. David Stern is described as one of 
the tiny minority of owners who want really to publish 
a free newspaper. 


The New York Sun, Mr. Seldes says, has grown cold. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch is the victim of absentee 
landlordism. The New York Herald Tribune comes in 
for some of the most cutting criticisms. The light which 
once shone brightly under Scripps has been put out by 
Howard. To the present publisher of the New York 
Times Mr. Seldes addresses the following: “I do not ask 
Mr. Sulzberger that he publish a liberal paper; I ask him 
only to publish a newspaper. I ask him to publish a 
newspaper which will make it impossible for me or any- 
one else five years from now to publish another chapter 
of criticism such as the foregoing.” 

Mr. Seldes wants newspapermen to run the newspapers. 
Among ten tests for a free press he challenges our news- 
papers to fully publish the reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to run a department on consumers’ goods 
written from the point of view of the reader instead of 
the advertiser, to publish labor news, to stop defending 
child labor, to throw Mr. Hearst out of the Associated 
Press. 


Educational Psychology. By Charles ' Judd. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. $2.25 

This is a book written for the layman in which the 
author has succeeded in putting into small capsules the 
major units of knowledge in this field. The basis of 
heredity, the principle of adaptation, the nature of the 
nervous system, the role of emotions, the function of 
language, the nature of personality, these and other basic 
subjects that concern the educational psychologist are set 
forth in a way to show the maximum of agreement and 
to indicate differences within the confines of expert 
opinion. 

The point of view is broadly social. “The evolution of 
the race and the development of the individual are phases 
of a single process.” 

Controversial subjects are but slightly treated but the 
reader is given hints concerning differences between vari- 
ous groups of scholars. A point which may well be noted 
here is the author’s comment on character education, 
which he does not regard as a formal process. It would 
be futile, he says, “to try to direct an individual’s char- 
acter by a separate course if the school environment is 
not such as to produce the kind of personality which is 
described by the term ‘well-organized character’.” The 
major function of the school is “to turn out individuals 
who are internally well balanced and prepared to meet the 
demands of life with effectiveness and integrity.” m 

Further Upward in Rural India. By D. Spencer Hatch. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. $1.50. 

This little book is an enthusiastic report of the progress 
of “Rural Reconstruction” work in British India. The 
author, born in New York State and trained in agricul- 
ture at Cornell, tells about the “Center” method by which 
Western, and particularly American, agriculture has suc- 
cessfully and constructively influenced Indian rural life. 

The more interesting part of the book, however, is the 


Boston, 


account of the adaptation of Western agriculture to a 
rural world which has itself perhaps the most vigorous 
and nationalistic agricultural movement in the world— 
that of Mahatma Gandhi. The rural youth movement 
Dr. Hatch is sponsoring is based on a spiritual back- 
ground and teaching, an amalgamation of Eastern with 
Western Christian thinking. Here the “Four-H” (head, 
hand, health, heart) would not have “worked” as a symbol. 
The “Martandam Five-Sided Triangle” is a symbol 
chosen to express the five roots of rural life: economic, 
social, physical, mental and spiritual. E. H. 


Democracy and World Dominion. By Edwin D. Schoon- 
maker. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1939. $3.00, 


This strange book seems to combine two entirely dis- 
tinct theses. First, the one which its title represents: 
America should not ally herself in any way with Great 
Britain and France since these countries are democracies 
only in regard to their domestic policies and the most 
imperialistic of countries in their foreign relations. 
Second, the troubles of the world are really caused by 
Communism and “International Jewry.” The latter 
seems the more important in the author’s mind. The 
reader may even go so far as to wonder how much of 
this material was prepared for the author by other hands. 
It seems strange that an American writer should refer to 
the Department of State as “The Department of Foreign 
Relations” (p. 295). It seems strange, too, that an 
American should repeat the following statement from 
Chancellor Hitler’s address before the Reichstag on Janu- 
ary 30, 1939: “What sums have France, England or 
America paid to their churches through the state within 
the same period of time [as Germany] ?” (p. 309). Ac- 
cording to Who’s Who in America, 1938-1939, the author 
is a “lecturer on various phases of Russian life and de- 
velopment” and was a member of the U. S. Mission to 
Russia, 1918-1919. Yet the only contribution from his own 
experience and study to the lengthy discussion of Soviet 
Russia and the influence of Jews in its development is a 
footnote that he can vouch for a quotation from E. A. 
Ross about the type of Jews in Vladivostok on their way 
back to Russia. The date is not given. LMC. 


Three Trumpets Sound. By Allan A. Hunter. 
Association Press, 1939. $1.50. 


This book consists of short biographies of Kagawa, 
Gandhi and Schweitzer. Mr. Hunter is minister of a 
Congregational Church in Hollywood, California. He 
succeeds in writing biographies that are sympathetic, full 
of insights and critical. Although laudatory of these great 
religious leaders, Mr. Hunter undertakes to evaluate their 
careers and he treats of inconsistency as well as heroism. 
Perhaps the most valuable pages are those containing the 
brief interpretation of “common ground.” Here are tound 
common qualities that are the reward of commitment 
to God. 


New York, 


The Case For Experience Rating in Unemployment Compen- 
sation and a Proposed Method. By Herman Feldman and 
Donald M. Smith. New York, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1939. $1.00. 


This is a study of merit rating for employers who suc- 
ceed in reducing unemployment in their plants. It sup- 
ports the theory that the individual employer can do 
much to regularize employment and that his taxes for un- 
employment should be reduced accordingly. A. B.S. 


in U.S.A. 
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